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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE SOUTH 

BY HAMILTON JAMES ECKENRODE 



In all probability history will never become a very com- 
plete representation of life; it must always to some extent 
embody a special point of view and thus limit us to partial 
aspects of the truth. But we have made such great advances 
from the drum and trumpet age, when history strutted majes- 
tically, that it is possible we may go much farther if we are 
willing still farther to unbend our dignity. 

If history is to become a real reflection of life, it must 
imitate science in relentlessly investigating all the phenomena 
of human existence without regard to their apparent im- 
portance or non-importance. At first sight, without any 
knowledge of nature, it would seem more reasonable to sup- 
pose that a man suffering from delirium is in the clutches of 
an evil spirit rather than the victim of organisms immensely 
small and immensely low in the scale of life. Savages who 
beat tom-toms around their sick in order to exorcise demons 
are naked rationalists. As a matter of long observation, 
however, we know that sickness is not caused by impressive 
devils but by insignificant germs. 

The habit of historians is to seek adequate causes for large 
results. But causes in history are often like bacilli in phys- 
ical life, and it may well be believed that we sometimes err 
in attempting to find elaborate religious, political or economic 
agencies to explain great crises in the story of mankind. We 
have oversought. In reality many of the great happenings 
of history have been brought about by forces which might 
seem trivial, if anything could seem trivial to the scientific 
mind. Man's spiritual conflicts, his governmental concerns, 
even his bread and butter struggle — all have had the changes 
rung on them and all of them together leave something un- 
explained. It is necessary to seek other and less imposing 
causes — causes rooted in egotism — and among these we find 
that neglected power, the social ideal. 
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The whole world is agreed that the settlement of Amer- 
ica was an event of profound importance. It provided vast 
material resources; it paved the way for political and relig- 
ious liberty, and — summing up everything in one — it af- 
forded an escape from the narrow outlook of the Middle 
Ages. European man had been chastened into civilization 
by the Middle Ages, but he had been painfully scarred in the 
discipline. In losing savage equality and courage, he had 
lost almost as much as he had won in gaining order. 

In America he was given the chance to recover from his 
wounds. No matter how governments might plan, life in the 
colonies steadily grew less and less mediaeval, and stronger, 
fuller and bolder than the life of Europe. The abundance 
of cheap land, the great forests, the absence of hereditary 
lords and overwhelming social contrasts worked together to 
free Europeans from the spiritual burden of the feudal pe- 
riod. It was in the American colonies that the modern world 
began to exist. When the French philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century came to do their work, they found a nation of 
disciples waiting for them across the water. The result of 
their sowing on this prepared ground was the American 
Revolution. 

Many explanations of the Revolution have been offered 
by several generations of historians. The more recent they 
happen to be, the more unsatisfactory they are, for the pres- 
ent-day historian, believing that all life is measured in terms 
of economics, understands less of the spirit of the Revolution 
than Bancroft. The Revolution was indeed only to a small 
extent economic; it was more political; it was most of all 
social. It was before anything else a revolt against the sys- 
tem and the spirit of the Middle Ages. 

The results of the Revolution plainly indicate its so- 
cial bearing. Human life made a great leap forward. Lib- 
eral constitutions were written ; mediaeval criminal codes and 
mediaeval institutions like entail disappeared; class distinc- 
tions were greatly modified. The Middle Ages, still power- 
ful in Europe, passed away in America. 

In this struggle for freedom from English rule and me- 
diaeval ideas, the Southern colonies played a leading part. 
The South entered the Revolution with a definite programme 
of political advancement and social improvement. The phi- 
losophers of the Revolution were nearly all Southerners — 
George Mason, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Madison — and it 
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was in the South that the greatest social changes were made. 
The North was less deeply affected. 

The influence of the South, great as it was in the Revolu- 
tionary period, became of even more importance when inde- 
pendence had been won and the American people stood at 
the parting of the ways. The republic had come into exist- 
ence, but what shape was the republic to take? Was it to 
be only another United Netherlands, or something better? 

In the North mediaeval ideas had to some extent sur- 
vived the conflict. There were few democratic leaders of note 
in that section and democracy itself was sadly discredited 
by Shay's Rebellion. New classes had arisen to replace the 
old; and the social ideal was not wholly unlike what it had 
been in the colonial age. 

In the South, on the other hand, democracy triumphed 
under Jefferson's leadership. Democracy did more than win 
a victory over opponents ; it converted the opponents them- 
selves. The French Revolution was welcomed in the South, 
and in the decade between 1789 and 1799 the all-important 
planter class became radical in politics and society. 

The attitude of the North towards the French Revolu- 
tion was strongly hostile. Alexander Hamilton, great and 
modern as he was in finance, was a medievalist socially, and 
the republic in his hands would have become an imitation of 
England before the reforms of 1832. In the South, however, 
democracy happened to possess some of the most notable 
leaders that have ever upheld its standard. The noblest of 
them, George Mason, the first constitution-maker, was a big- 
brained and big-hearted thinker, who, in the harmony of his 
mental and moral faculties, stands out as one of the finest 
figures of the century. The greatest was Jefferson, whose 
many failings seem small when we remember his breadth of 
sight and his noble trust in mankind. In an age when the 
mob of politicians split hairs as to the exact extent of the 
powers with which the people might be safely trusted, Jef- 
ferson stood boldly for popular government. His efforts, 
successful at last, inaugurated the modern age in politics. 

Jefferson was able to gain as his followers in the South 
the men who form the social ideal in every community — the 
men of knowledge of life, wealth and influence. Since Jef- 
ferson favored letting down the bars and admitting all men 
to the good things of life, they, too, were for it. The planters 
had opposed Jefferson at first, but he had won them over; 
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the South became strongly democratic and remained so for 
nearly two decades. 

It was his powerful advocacy of democratic ideas, in op- 
position to the medievalism of the Northern politicians, which 
enabled Jefferson to gain the allegiance of the American 
people. The people respected Washington ; they loved Jef- 
ferson. The Maine fisherman, the Connecticut farmer, the 
Kentucky pioneer, the Virginia planter alike looked to him 
for guidance. It was Jefferson and Jefferson's party that 
established the American idea and claimed the republic for 
democracy. 

The world, however, no more than the Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, can escape from the past. That mediaeval past, 
with its class feeling, its lording and cringing, its short- 
sighted selfishness, had still to be reckoned with. It was not 
possible in a single generation to correct the evils of centu- 
ries. The high democrats themselves were much to blame. 
Office dulled Jefferson's enthusiasm and deadened the aspira- 
tions of his party ; democracy was corrupted by its triumph. 
And there was another and more powerful influence work- 
ing against democracy which was destined to be conclusive 
so far as the South was concerned. 

This was the state of thought in Europe in the early 
nineteenth century. Napoleon's career had not been an in- 
spiration to the American democrats, but his overthrow in 
1815 was, nevertheless, a sad blow to the democratic cause 
throughout the world. The smoke had scarcely vanished 
from the field of Waterloo before the great anti-democratic 
reaction was in full swing in Europe. The horrors of the 
French Revolution and the evident failure of democracy to 
measure up to specifications were endlessly dwelt on, while 
the immense improvement in life wrought by the Revolution 
was ignored. At no time have political autocracy and so- 
cial privilege seemed more completely in the ascendant than 
in the years immediately following the battle of Waterloo. 

The counter-revolution was triumphant in Europe; it 
could not but influence the American republic as well. The 
planter class had espoused the cause of democracy with an 
enthusiasm unknown to the Northern financial and social 
leaders, who never in reality became democrats. The plant- 
ers had entered the great egalitarian movement whole-heart- 
edly and had followed Jefferson in full faith. They had be- 
lieved in the rights of man and now Europe spat upon the 
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rights of man. The disillusion of the planters was bitter 
and it was complete. They lost faith in the principles of the 
Revolution, so far as these were social, and came to look on 
democracy as a failure. 

So great a movement as the European reaction must have 
made itself felt in the South in any case, but it may be 
doubted that the reactionary influence would have been any- 
thing like so deep and lasting but for Sir Walter Scott. He 
was the anti-Rousseau, answering the Social Contract with 
Ivanhoe. He happened to come, too, at the psychological 
moment, when the South, bereft of the social ideas of the 
Revolution, was looking for new idols to replace the broken. 

The possibilities of fiction as an agent for influencing 
public opinion were unknown when Scott began to write nov- 
els; they are not fully realized as yet. Scott, as the first 
great romancer, made an impression on social ideas that 
lasted for decades and decades. He wrote in ardent admi- 
ration of mediaevalism and with a great store of antiquarian 
learning, yet it remains a fact that seldom has a period been 
more thoroughly misinterpreted than the Middle Ages by 
Sir Walter. He was minutely acquainted with the trappings 
of medievalism, but knew little of its spirit and less of its 
evils. His antique lore and his skill as a story-writer made 
this misinterpretation a matter of serious import to the world. 

Probably no epoch of human existence has been much 
drearier than the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, Scott, by his 
genius, made this dull chapter the most picturesque and glow- 
ing time in history. The whole European world felt the 
sorcery of his romantic imaginings; the naturally romantic 
South fell a victim to them. It found a new inspiration to 
take the place of democracy. 

Scott was a thorough-going medievalist socially. He 
had a pathetic trust in the efficacy of mere rank; if the king 
had touched him for the king's evil, his faith would have made 
him whole. He did more than love a lord ; he believed in the 
lord. In view of this, it is easy to understand that Jefferson 
had no part in this medievalist paradise he painted. The 
great democrat was no longer a prophet to the planters and 
he sank to the position of a States' rights advocate. 

If Scott had written as a mere philosopher, or only as a 
poet, the effect of his teaching might have been limited, but, 
writing as the most engrossing romancer the world has known, 
he was able to have his view of history accepted. The Mid- 
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die Ages, once so dark and dismal as men looked back to 
them, were suddenly discovered to have been the Golden Age. 

The new romanticism produced its maximum effect on 
the imaginative, impressionable South. The planters, who 
had welcomed the doctrine of equality a couple of decades 
before, were now convinced aristocrats. In 1795 the social 
ideal had been the gentleman Jacobin; in 1825 it was Sir 
Walter's knight. The South, by an effort of the imagination, 
returned to that medievalism which it has been the special 
mission of America to combat. Coats-of-arms appeared 
everywhere — some genuine, some spurious, of course — and 
the feelings which are expressed by heraldic display became 
uppermost. The planters turned their backs squarely on 
modern tendencies. Thus it happened that the Middle 
Ages, overthrown in the Revolution, conquered in the end. 

The mediaeval revival was largely confined to the South. 
In the rough West, there was little scope for romanticism in 
any form, and the West grew to be the bulwark of American 
democracy, which had lost so much in losing the planters. 
In the North medievalism did not revive for another reason. 
The Northern people, seeing their opportunity, were en- 
gaged in the epic economic development which resulted in the 
rise of the great American industries. The hard-headed, 
practical, unimaginative North had decided on reality, leav- 
ing romance to the South. 

So uninformed are our historians in social phenomena 
that they have attributed the peculiar trend of Southern life 
from 1815 to 1860 to the influence of slavery. Slavery is, in 
fact, the devil of American history; all the sins of our past 
may be comfortably laid at its door. But a more careful 
study of American life — not documents — would almost cer- 
tainly show that slavery has played a far smaller part in 
determining the fate of the country than Northerners and 
Southerners alike have supposed. 

Negro slavery, like most other institutions, had its vices 
and its virtues. The historians have fallen into the natural 
error of investing it with a positive quality it never pos- 
sessed. Slavery indeed resembled the actuating principle 
in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde : " The drug had no discrim- 
inating action; it was neither diabolical nor divine; it but 
shook the doors of the prison house of the disposition, and 
like the captives of Philippi, that which stood within ran 
forth." 
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In the eighteenth century slavery was the cradle of 
democracy. It gave the Revolutionary generation the leisure 
to read French philosophers and English political theorists, 
and on a slave-worked farm George Mason made the first 
written constitution. Slavery, too, did something more than 
give leisure. It fostered the generosity and desire for human 
improvement which distinguished the Southern revolution- 
ists. It did this because it spared them the need of strug- 
gling for a living, a necessity which is only too apt to kill 
in us the noble desire to help humanity at large. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison — all that broad-minded breed — grew 
up in a land of slavery, and from the soil of slavery sprang 
the fiery democrat, Patrick Henry, and many another of his 
kind. 

It may further be believed that if the democratic move- 
ment had not been checked by disillusion and the revival of 
medievalism, slavery would have continued to aid the prog- 
ress of the world. If Jefferson had left any disciples other 
than States' rights debaters, they might have led mankind 
onward along the right road. In this development slavery 
itself must have disappeared, but it would have lasted long 
enough to allow priceless leisure to a race of political and 
economic thinkers which might have richly blessed mankind. 

It was not to be. In the nineteenth century we find 
slavery playing a different part. Democracy had fallen 
in Europe and the planters had ceased to believe in it. The 
ideals of the slave country were no longer those of repub- 
lican Rome or democratic Athens but of Richard Coeur de 
Lion and the Crusades. Slavery now formed the basis of 
a feudalistic way of living that could hardly have existed 
without it. The South, through slavery, was able to realize 
Sir Walter's mediaevalism to no small extent. This roman- 
ticism, fastened on a rural, warm-climate community, pro- 
duced one of the most picturesque societies in history. The 
South was not nineteenth century, nor was it eighteenth 
century ; it belonged to no known century but to a kingdom 
of the imagination which had no time. 

Beyond doubt Scott gave the South its social ideal, and 
the South of 1860 might be not inaptly nicknamed Sir 
Walter Scottland. He did not create the state of feeling 
which held sway in the South so long, but he gave it expres- 
sion. Many things show this. The term "Southern chiv- 
alry," unknown in the colonial period, came into use through 
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his influence. The somewhat exaggerated respect for women 
which once distinguished the South is another indication of 
the knightly ideal. Similarly, the South largely put by its 
ancient and beloved amusements of horse-racing and cock- 
fighting in order to take up the tournament. 

The modern tournament is one of the most tiresome 
field-sports ever invented, and yet it was popular in the 
South for decades. The reason for this popularity lies in 
the fact that the tournament, so-called, is nothing more or 
less than the representation of the passage of arms at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche, so admirably described in Ivanhoe. The re- 
ward for a tiresome day of tilting at rings was the ceremony 
of the crowning of the queen of love and beauty by the vic- 
torious knight. The Middle Ages all over again! 

Just here it should be remarked that Sir Walter Scott's 
romantic, dilettante theory of life produced some most meri- 
torious results. The Southern planters were noted for their 
charm of manner, for a high ideal of courage and honor and 
for a passionate love of individual freedom. These qualities 
are inherent in the Southerner but Scott greatly strength- 
ened them. Sir Walter's South produced some splendid 
men. 

The evil of his influence lies in the fact that he did so 
much to put the South out of harmony with the world by 
which it was surrounded. The South had stood in the full 
stream of eighteenth century life ; it stood wholly aside from 
the nineteenth century. The chivalric ideal served to check 
the South's industrial development and social progress. Ro- 
mantic dilettantism in the course of two generations curbed 
the energies of the Southern people to a great extent, and 
for this a price had to be paid. 

In Europe dilettantism did not check development be- 
cause the leisure class was too small in comparison with the 
total population; only the rich could take life quietly. But 
in the ante-bellum South slavery made dilettantism fatally 
easy. A man with a good farm and a few slaves need not 
bestir himself; he might more or less drift along. And 
since men will, at almost any cost, follow the social ideal 
of their community, many Southerners ceased to look on the 
life of strong exertion as the right fashion of living. There 
could be only one result to such an attitude in this strug- 
gling world, and the South began to fall behind in wealth 
and population. 
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The North, money-making and modem, though far less 
versed in the adornment of life, outstripped the South in all 
those things which are the fruits of energy. In the end 
it gained political power. The destinies of the American 
people had once lain in the hands of the South; after 1825 
they lay in those of the North. It became more and more 
evident as the years passed that the nation was to be North- 
ern in essence and not Southern. 

And since no society can long endure fundamental dif- 
ferences, it was inevitable that the aggressive, nineteenth 
century North should attack the unmodern South. The 
point of assault was found in slavery, that institution sup- 
porting medievalism, that anachronism in an industrial, 
wage-earning age. The South was left the choice of con- 
forming to modern life, or erecting its own government. It 
chose the latter and so we had the Civil War. 

Romanticism withered in the fires of war. The South 
emerged from the great struggle a component part of the 
American nation, which is Northern in most essentials. The 
prosperous, matter-of-fact South of today has traveled a 
long distance since 1865. 

It seems that the South made a sad mistake when its 
planters turned back from democracy, even though it evolved 
a civilization of much charm and many virtues. For the 
spirit of democracy, as we know, survived its sins and its 
mistakes, becoming the impelling force of the nineteenth 
century. The American people continued to be democratic, 
though in losing Southern political leadership it lost much. 
No second Jefferson has come out of the North. Indeed 
the North is too economical, too unpolitical ; it is not prolific 
of great personalities. The American nation would be far- 
ther along the road to the solution of the great problems of 
human life, if the Southern planters had not lost faith in 
democracy and sought inspiration in the unsubstantial vis- 
ions of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hamilton James Eckeneode. 



